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By  Consul  11.  Abert  Johnson. 

Dundee  ranks  as  one  of  the  leading  industrial  and  commercial 
centers  of  northeastern  and  central  Scotland.  The  city  overlooks  the 
broad  estuary  of  the  Tay,  with  its  excellent  natural  harborage,  and 
forms  a  convenient  gateway  to  extensive  agricultural  areas.  The 
population  of  the  city  is  about  185,000.  The  city  possesses  gas  and 
electric  works,  both  equipped  with  the  most  modern  plants.  All 
cooking  and  heating  appliances  are  supplied  to  the  consumers  free. 

The  district  of  Dundee  is  in  the  center  of  the  jute  industry  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  practically  all  the  raw  jute  imported  into 
the  country,  which  averages  1,200,000  bales  annually,  is  consumed  here. 
This  trade,  the  staple  industry  of  Dundee,  employs  at  the  present 
time  about  35,000  workers.  The  chief  products  of  jute  are  yarns, 
hessian  cloths,  D.  W.  bagging  and  tarpaulin,  twilled  sacking,  with 
sacks,  bags,  and  covers  made  therefrom.  Jute  can  be  easily  dyed 
and  this  has  led  to  its  use  in  carpeting.  Another  important  develop- 
ment in  jute  trade  has  been  the  use  of  wide  widths  of  hessian  cloth 
as  the  foundation  of- linoleum.  The  successful  use  of  jute  cloth  in 
making  coffee  bags  has  displaced  flax  tow  bags,  formerly  used  for 
this  purpose.  Many  varieties  of  plain  and  figured  fabrics  in  all 
colors  for  wall,  stair,  and  floor  covering,  as  well  as  wrappers  and  bags 
of  all  kinds  and  sizes  used  in  transporting  and  storing  various  kinds 
of  merchandise,  are  manufactured  here. 

Main  Features  of  Jute  Trade. 

The  main  features  of  the  jute  trade  throughout  1918  were  the 
control  of  prices,  the  suspension  of  exports,  curtailed  production  with 
the  object  of  conserving  raw  material  stocks,  and  priority  grading 
of  manufacture  of  all  goods  and  yarns  to  insure  supplies  for  essen- 
tial purposes.  The  price  records  in  cloth  were  reached  prior  to  the 
application  of  controlled  selling  rates.  In  yarn  the  highest  point 
was  found  accompanying  the  third  price  list.  The  highest  level  of 
raw  jute  occurred  in  September,  in  the  cost  of  which  freight  was  the 
predominant  feature.  Early  in  the  year  the  selling  prices  of  jute 
productions  were  controlled  for  home  wants,  a  fixed  maximum  being 
set  up.  Hopes  of  unlimited  prices  for  export  orders  were  quickly 
dispelled,  and  there  was  great  perturbation  when  intimation  was 
made  of  restricting  exports  of  jute  yarn  and  cloth.  The  first  list  of 
controlled  prices  was  published  January  6,  with  revised  lists  issued 
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on  May  18  and  August  27.  Calcutta  goods  on  spot  were  brought 
under  control  from  the  date  of  the  second  list. 

All  productions  suffered  a  drop  when  prices  were  regulated.  Com- 
mon crops  entered  the  yeatr  1918  at  $1.66,  and  were  brought  down  to 
si.  11  by  control  on  January  6.  The  revised  list  of  May  18  raised 
them  to  $1.54  and  on  A.UgUSt  27  there  \v;ts  a  further  advance  to  $1.70. 

Hessians  stood  at  $050  per  yard  for  10^-ounce  40-inch,  when  the 

year  opened.  Control  of  the  first  stage  effected  a  reduction  to  $0.15£. 
The  list  of  May  18  provided  an  increase  to  $0.'16f,  further  raised  to 
$0.18|  on  August  27.  Occasion  arose  for  the  conserving  of  raw  jute 
stocks.  Between  March  '.)  and  September  -27.  there  were  200,000  bales 
saved  by  a  reduction  from  55  to  40  working  hours  per  week. 

Raw-jute  stocks  for  a  time  were  easily  the  smallest  in  the  history 
of  the  trade.  The  beginning  of  the  year  found  jute  First  Marks  at 
$200.25,  the  landed  cost.  There  was  a  gradual  addition  of  $24.33 
per  ton  by  duly,  the  price  subsequently  touching  $321.18  in  Septem- 
ber because  of  short  crops;  but  costs  soon  became  more  reasonable, 
settling  at  $277.3!),  assisted  by  the  dropping  of  marine  war  risk  in- 
surance. Then  followed  a  reduction  to  $221.40  in  December,  when 
freight  was  reduced  by  50  per  cent.  There  were  periods  when  vast 
quantities  of  jute  productions  were  commandeered  by  the  Govern- 
ment, eliminating  all  others  from  the  contest.  There  was  a  strong 
demand  for  every  article  produced. 

Speculation  Eliminated. 

Raw-jute  consumers  were  put  on  a  prescribed  basis  of  consumption, 
which  from  March  to  the  end  of  September,  1918,  showed  a  reduction 
of  34.54  per  cent  compared  with  1910.  Raw  materials  to  the  extent  of 
50  per  cent  were  necessary  for  Government  requirements,  while  spin- 
ners had  the  privilege  of  purchasing  the  remaining  50  per  cent  in  the 
open  market  under  permits  issued  for  the  shipment  of  fixed  quar- 
terly quantities  from  Calcutta. 

All  speculation  was  eliminated.  Though  means  were  found  for  the 
retention  of  the  services  of  jute  brokers,  there  was  nothing  for  flax 
sellers  to  do.  This  branch  of  trade  has  practically  been  in  abeyance 
since  1914.  Raw-material  shortage  in  the  jute  trade  was  entirely  a 
question  of  freight.  The  linen  trade  had  to  contend  against  freight 
and  grave  conditions  affecting  the  fiber  at  its  source.  The  consump- 
tion of  flax  and  tow  was  considerably  curtailed,  and  the  trade  was 
recommended  to  purchase  Italian  hemp.  Supplies  were  restored  at  a 
critical  period,  and  stocks  replenished  in  a  manner  to  guarantee  a 
sufficiency  on  the  reduced  working  basis  to  last  till  November,  1919. 

Since  November  11,  1918.  all  the  restrictions  surrounding  the  in- 
dustries have  been  gradually  hut  slowly  relaxing.  The  shutting  off 
of  Government  orders  has  been  accompanied  by  the  reopening  of 
export  markets.  The  aspect,  of  affairs  is  entirely  changed  with  re- 
gard to  the  sale  of  all  jute  productions.  Markets  closed  during  past 
Aear.^  are  being  restored,  and  interest  is  being  devoted  to  directing 
trade  back  to  its  normal  channel.  For  some  time  it  has  been  permis- 
sible to  consume  raw  jute  on  a  full  working  basis  of  55  hours  a  week, 
but  so  far  the  consumption  has  not  exceeded  50  hours  a  week. 
Conditions  in  the  Linen  Trade. 

The  linen  trade  of  Scotland,  mainly  located  in  this  district  and 
the  county  of  Fife,  has  had  for  its  chief  object  in  the  past  five  years 
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the  furnishing  of  war  stores.  As  a  war  measure,  it  became  necessary 
for  the  Government  to  take  over  control  in  the  purchasing  of  flax 
in  Russia,  landing  it  here,  and  allocating  it  to  the  spinners  on  a 
prescribed  basis  of  consumption.  Rationing  was  necessary  on  ac- 
count of  the  material  available,  which  resulted  in  a  shorter  working 
week  and  the  stoppage  of  machinery.  For  a  long  period  civil  re- 
quirements were  practically  eliminated  and  the  whole  of  the  linen 
trade  was  hedged  in  by  restrictions.  There  was  reason  to  fear  an 
absolute  dearth  of  raw  material  supplies,  and  at  one  stage  the  trade 
was  on  the  verge  of  despair  but  supplies  in  excess  of  expectations 
were  shipped  to  this  port. 

The  purchase  figure  in  Russia  rose  to  an  extortionate  level,  with 
transport  charges  in  that  country  no  less  costly,  and  freight  at  an 
unprecedented  level.  The  Government  acted  as  merchants  for  the 
raw  material  and  purchased  the  great  bulk  of  goods  produced  at 
prices  corresponding  to  those  received  for  the  raw  material.  On  ac- 
count of  the  precarious  position  of  raw  flax  and  tow  supplies,  steps 
were  taken  to  encourage  the  growth  of  fiber  in  the  county  of  Fife, 
while  a  scheme  was  promoted  in  Ireland,  with  the  Government  and 
linen  trade  members  as  guarantors.  It  is  expected  that  about  1,000 
acres  of  land  will  be  put  under  flax  in  Fifeshire  during  the  coining 
season.  The  liability  of  the  guarantors  in  the  Irish  scheme  in  llJ18 
was  for  10,000  acres.  The  guarantees  asked  for  the  1919  season  are 
for  an  area  not  to  exceed  2,000  acres. 
High  Prices  Continue  to  Rule — Unfavorable  Conditions  Since  Armistice. 

The  position  of  spinners  and  manufacturers  prior  to  the  armistice 
date  was  one  of  unparalleled  activity.  Every  yard  of  cloth  and 
every  spindle  of  yarn  had  an  outlet  ready  waiting,  though  there  was 
an  exception  with  regard  to  certain  yarns  which  the  Government  did 
not  require.  The  production  of  civil  trade  goods  was  very  largely 
suspended  to  make  way  for  the  requirements  of  the  army  and  m?vy, 
and  looms  were  introduced  to  furnish  material  that  had  not  been  con- 
sidered to  be  within  the  range  of  production.  Goods  of  every  char- 
acter were  supplied  to  meet  the  occasion,  and  this  experience  is  likely 
to  be  of  advantage  to  the  linen  trade  in  the  future. 

The  highest  prices  continue  more  or  less  to  rule  in  every  branch  of 
the  industry.  Best  unassorted  Bejetsky  prior  to  the  war  was  valued 
at  $201.39  landed,  and  best  Livonian  crowns  at  $130.26,  basis  K. 
Current  prices  are  $839.46  and  $061.81  per  ton.  respectively.  In  the 
same  manner  and  during  the  same  period  yarns  increased  in  value 
from  $0.48  to  $2.06  for  3-pound  tow  weft,  from  $0.60  to  $2.31  for 
4-pound  tow  warp,  and  from  $0.56  to  $2.85  for  3-pound  flax  warp. 
All  of  these  prices  are  not  nowT  found  at  their  best,  though  the  raw 
material  is  considerably  dearer  than  at  the  period  when  the  prices 
touched  the  highest  points  referred  to. 

Trade  has  suffered  a  severe  setback  since  hostilities  came  to  an  end. 
Serious  curtailment  of  production  has  been  the  inevitable  result  in 
a  market  so  suddenly  rendered  destitute  of  orders.  The  linen  trade 
is  found  in  a  position  totally  different  from  the  jute  industry,  though 
both  are  similarly  affected  with  the  shortage  of  orders.  Stocks  of 
raw  flax  and  tow  on  hand  are  sufficient  for  some  months,  but  it  is 
an  open  question  whether  supplies  will  be  replenished  in  time  to 
avoid  exhaustion.     One  notable  feature  of  the  linen  trade  of  Scot- 
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land,  under  the  adverse  circumstances  it  has  been  called  upon  to  face, 
is  the  fact  that  it  possesses  raw  material  stocks  at  a  lower  cost  than 
any  other  linen-producing  center  can  secure  them.  Accordingly  the 
resumption  of  trade  in  linen  commodities  promises  to  find  Scotland 
able  U>  cope  with  all  competition,  and  it  is  a  question  of  restricting 
the  accumulation  of  yarn  and  cloth  in  stock  and  waiting  till  actual 
consumers  decide  to  buy. 

Dundee  Harbor  Facilities. 

The  harbor  of  Dundee  i-  situated  on  the  north  hank  of  the  Firth 
of  Tay,  about  1<>  miles  from  the  North  Sea.  and  is  managed  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Dundee  Harbor  Trustees  as  incorporated  by  an  act  of 
Parliament.  The  accommodations  are  extensive  and  modern,  and  in- 
clude four  wet  dorks  and  tidal  harbor  and  three  wharves  on  the  river 
front,  all  equipped  with  up-to-date  appliances  for  rapid  handling 
of  every  description  of  cargo.  The  total  water  area  of  the  four  wet 
docks  is  about  30  acre-,  and  the  length  of  quayage,  11,345  feet,  with 
shed  accommodation  of  20,389  square  yards,  used  principally  by  the 
regular  coasting  and  continental  lines  of  steamers. 

'The  total  length  of  the  river  wharves  is  3.420  feet,  with  53,272 
square  yards  of  shed  accommodation. 

There  are  in  the  harbor  two  graving  docks  of  the  following  dimen- 
sions : 


Docks. 


Width  of 
Length     entrance 
on  blocks,  at  coping 
level. 


West  graving 
East  graving . 


Feet. 


There  is  also  a  patent  slip,  with  a  length  of  cradle  of  154  feet, 
capable  of  accommodating  vessels  of  500  tons. 

Dock  Equipment — Several  Docks  Completed. 

The  dock  equipment  consists  of  a  90-ton  crane  situated  at  Victoria 
Dock  available  for  fitting  out  and  coaling  the  largest  steamers  enter- 
ing the  docks;  a  20-ton  steam  crane  situated  at  Earl  Grey  Dock;  an 
hydraulic  crane  situated  at  Camperdown  Dock  capable  of  lifting  20 
tons;  a  3-ton  steam  locomotive  crane;  numerous  hand  cranes  with 
capacity  varying  up  to  10  tons;  and  an  installation  of  hydraulic 
jiggers. 

The  fish  dock,  which  was  opened  in  1900.  has  an  area  of  If  acres 
of  water  space  with  705  linear  feet  of  quay  space,  and  there  is  a  depot 
162  feet  long  and  50  feet  wide  with  every  requisite  for  the  fishing 
trade. 

The  total  length  of  quayage  is  3f  miles,  with  a  frontage  on  the 
river  2  miles  long. 

The  most  recently  constructed  wharf  is  the  new  wharf,  which  is; 
completed  to  the  extent  of  630  feet,  and  will  ultimately  be  extended  to 
about  1,000  feet.  This  wharf,  which  is  built  entirely  of  ferrocon- 
crete, was  opened  for  traffic  in  January,  1916,  and  has  a  shed  area  of 
10,000  square  yards,  with  a  depth  of  water  alongside  of  25  feet  at 
low-water  ordinary  spring  tides.  A  part  of  the  eastern  wharf  960 
feet  lone  has  been  reconstructed  of  the  same  material,  and  the  re- 
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mainder  of  the  timber-built  wharves  will  also  be  replaced  by  ferro- 
concrete construction  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  1890  the  port  was  licensed  for  the  importation  of  Canadian 
cattle,  and  for  several  years  the  trade  was  successfully  carried  on, 
but  irj  1893  the  bill  prohibiting  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle 
except  for  slaughter  at  the  port  of  landing  was  passed  by  Parliament, 
and  since  then  the  importation  has  ceased.  The  lairage  accommoda- 
tion is  extensive,  and  should  the  negotiations  now  in  progress  for  the 
removal  of  the  restrictions  prove  successful,  the  buildings  could  be 
immediately  made  available  for  the  resumption  of  the  trade. 
Ample  Warehouse  Accommodations. 

There  is  ample  warehouse  accommodation  provided,  consisting  of 
one  large  warehouse  of  five  floors,  with  a  total  capacity  of  10,000 
cubic  yards  at  Victoria  Dock,  together  with  numerous  smaller  relief 
warehouses  situated  at  various  parts  of  the  docks. 

There  are  also  11  miles  of  dock  railway  connecting  with  the  lead- 
ing railway  systems,  making  Dundee  a  convenient  seaport  and  center 
of  distribution  for  the  large  industrial  and  agricultural  area  of  For- 
farshire, Perthshire,  and  Fifeshire. 

During  recent  years  the  importation  of  jute  has  averaged  1,125,000 
bales  annually,  while  the  imports  of  flax,  hemp,  tow.  and  codilla 
have  varied  from  20,000  to  33,000  tons.  The  other  principal  items 
imported  are  timber,  flour,  sugar,  grain,  esparto  grass,  cement,  iron, 
coal,  building  materials,  bleaching  materials,  chemical  manures,  seeds 
for  crushing,  and  agricultural  feeding  stuffs.  The  exports  consist 
largely  of  jute  cloth,  bags,  yarn,  linen  goods,  machinery,  whisky, 
preserves,  paper,  potatoes,  etc. 
Trade  of  Port  Reduced  During  War — Expenditure  and  Revenue. 

In  common  with  other  ports  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  the  trade 
of  the  port  was  greatly  reduced  during  the  war.  Within  the  three 
years  immediately  preceding  the  outbreak  of  war  the  annual  aver- 
age imports  totaled  590,000  tons,  with  an  average  export  trade  of 
about  325,000  tons.  During  the  same  period  the  average  number 
of  vessels  arriving  and  departing  from  the  harbor  was  3,780,  with 
a  net  register  tonnage  of  840,000  tons. 

The  capital  expenditure  of  the  harbor  trust  amounts  to  $6,601,939, 
and  this  has  been  reduced  by  the  application  of  the  sinking  fund, 
etc.,  by  $2,773,358,  and  by  surplus  revenue  amounting  to  $1,743,369, 
leaving  the  book  value  of  the  whole  undertaking  only  $2,085,212,  with 
loans  due  by  the  trust  to  lenders  amounting  to  $2,070,412. 

The  average  revenue  for  the  three  years  immediately  preceding 
the  war  was  $393,600,  and  the  average  expenditure  for  upkeep,  re- 
newals, and  general  expenses,  including  interest  paid  to  lenders  and 
contributions  to  the  various  reserve  funds  and  sinking  fund,  was 
$379,200. 
Shipbuilding  Industry. 

Dundee  is  the  principal  shipbuilding  port  on  the  east  coast  of 
Scotland.  The  Tay  possesses  unusual  facilities  for  shipbuilding,  both 
on  the  north  and  south  shores  of  the  river,  although  up  to  the  pres- 
ent this  industry  has  been  confined  to  the  Dundee  side  of  the  stream. 
During  the  war  the  Dundee  yards  were  almost  exclusively  engaged 
in  repairs  and  building  for  the  navy.  More  than  300  repairs  per 
annum  were  carried  out  by  the  Caledon  Gi.,  and  the  firm  also  built 
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a  number  of  large  auxiliary  oil  steamers  for  naval  purposes.  The 
average  number  of  repairs  by  the  Dundee  Shipbuilding  Co.  was 
200  per  annum,  and  the  vessels  built  by  the  firm  comprised  mine 
sweepers,  patrol  vessels,  and  others  of  special  classes. 

Over  3,000  men  are  employed  in  the  industry  in  the  city,  and  ex- 
tensions at  present  being  made  by  the  Caledou  Co.  will  probably 
provide  employment  for  an  additional  2,000  men.  The  firm  during 
the  past  year  acquired  20  acres  east  of  its  present  establishment,  and 
is  constructing  a  new  yard  which  will  have  six  slips  on  which  ves- 
sels up  to  (>()()  feet  in  length  can  be  dealt  with.  The  machinery  will 
be  entirely  driven  by  electricity,  and  the  yard  will  be  tilled  with 
the  most  modern  shipbuilding  appliances.  The  old  yard  has  also 
been  completely  modernized.  There  are  now  six  berths  on  which 
vessels  with  an  enormous  carrying  capacity  can  be  constructed.  At 
present  the  firm  has  about  a  dozen  vessels  for  private  owners  on 
hand,  one  of  these,  with  a  carrying  capacity  of  14,000  tons  dead- 
weight, being  the  largest  ever  built  on  the  Tay.  An  electric  crane 
Capable  of  lifting  130  tons,  ami  a  new  boiler  shop  400  feet  long  are 
among  the  latest  additions.  The  boilers  when  completed  can  now  be 
taken  from  the  boiler  shop  and  dropped  on  board  the  vessels  im- 
mediately after  they  are  launched. 
Confectionery  and  Preserving  Trades — Investment  Companies. 

The  Dundee  confectionery  and  preserving  trades  never  displayed 
greater  activity  than  during  the  Avar;  the  greater  part  of  the  output 
was  contracted  for  by  the  Government,  only  a  relatively  small  per- 
centage being  available  for  the  civil  population.  No  statistics  re- 
garding these  industries  or  the  total  production  have  been  published. 
Messrs.  James  Keiller  &  Sons  recently  amalgamated  with  the  firms 
of  Cresse  &  Blackwell  (Ltd.),  and  E.  Lazenby  &  Son  (Ltd.),  London, 
the  three  firms  together  making  a  huge  organization  with  agencies  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  The  capital  of  this  combination  amounts  to 
millions  and  over  7,000  people  are  employed  by  the  new  organization. 

In  the  district  are  other  firms  doing  a  large  business  of  a  similar 
kind.  The  manufacture  of  chocolate  and  sweetmeats  constitutes  an 
important  industry  in  this  section.  The  local  trade  in  preserves,  con- 
fectionery, and  chocolate  is  very  large. 

The  success  of  the  investment  companies  having  their  headquarters 
in  Dundee  has  been  remarkable.  These  companies  are:  First  Scot- 
tish-American Trust  Co.  (Ltd.),  incorporated  in  1879;  Second  Scot- 
tish-American Trust  Co.  (Ltd.)  ;  Third  Scottish-American  Trust  Co. 
(Ltd.)  ;  Western  &  Hawaiian  Investment  Co.  (Ltd.),  incorporated 
in  1883;  Alliance  Trust  Co.  (Ltd.).  incorporated  in  1888;  Northern 
American  Trust  Co.  (Ltd.).  incorporated  in  1896;  British  Canadian 
Trust  Co.  (Ltd.),  incorporated  in  1910. 

In  February,  1919,  the  total  capital  of  these  companies  was  $40.- 
741,223,  of  the  inarket  value  of  $44,932,253  on  the  basis  of  par  for 
terminable  debentures,  an  appreciation  on  the  face  value  of  $4,191,- 
029.  In  no  case  during  the  war  years  have  the  dividends  on  ordinary 
stocks  or  shares  been  reduced.  The  rate  paid  in  1913  and  1914  has 
been  maintained. 
Opportunities  for  American  Trade. 

Although  American  goods  are  more  or  less  extensively  handled  by 
dealers  in  this  district,  such  goods  are  not  as  a  rule  imported  directly 
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from  their  place  of  origin,  but  are  procured  from  distributing  agen- 
cies located  in  the  more  important  British  centers  of 'foreign  trade, 
such  as  London,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  Bristol.  It  is,  therefore, 
practically  impossible  to  ascertain  just  what  proportion  of  the 
American  commodities  imported  into  Great  Britain  are  introduced 
into  this  district. 

It  is  considered  extremely  doubtful  that,  under  conditions  hitherto 
existing.  Dundee  could  acquire  any  special  importance  as  a  direct  im- 
porter of  American  goods,  largely  owing  to  its  relative  unimpor- 
tance as  a  foreign  trade  center  as  well  as  to  the  absence  of  direct 
shipping  connections  between  this  port  and  the  L'nited  States  sea- 
board. As  far  as  this  latter  factor  is  concerned,  however,  conditions 
during  the  past  year  have  been  somewhat  modified,  and  direct  steam- 
ship service  has  been  inaugurated  by  the  Furness  Withy  Co.,  which 
is  now  operating  cargo  steamers  from  Dundee  direct  to  New  York 
in  connection  with  its  Leith-New  York  service.  This  opening  up 
of  direct  connections  between  Dundee  and  New  York  may  not  have 
any  immediate  influence  on  the  conditions  of  trade  with  the  United 
States,  but  if  the  service  continues  it  may  prove  advantageous  for 
American  exporters  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  utilizing  this  place 
as  a  direct  importing  center  for  the  northern  and  central  sections  of 
Scotland. 

Exports  from  Dundee,  consisting  mainly  of  the  products  of  the 
flax  and  jute  mills,  were  under  complete  governmental  control,  and 
almost  came  to  a  complete  standstill  as  a  result  of  war  conditions 
so  far  as  the  civilian  trade  was  concerned.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
exports  were  intended  either  directly  or  indirectly  for  Govern- 
ment use. 
Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  for  the  year  1918 
amounted  to  $1,405,818.  a  decrease  of  $10,963,716  as  compared  with 
the  figures  for  1917.  The  value  of  declared  exports  from  Dundee 
to  the  United  States  in  1917  and  1918  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Articles. 

1917 

1918 

Articles. 

1917 

1918 

$18, 785 

$20,516 
1,126 

Jute  and  manufactures  of: 
Bashing 

Carpets 

Raw 

SI  77, 718 

10,460,611 

12, 853 

1,042 

18, 162 

391, 592 

2,827 

2.279 

329 

211 

3, 132 

07.  348 

94,299 

347, 5S7 

4, 554 

S22  075 

2,434 
27,611 

1, 733, 402 

5,610 

22,316 
897 

Other 

Leather: 

Other 

Paint....'. 

10, 132 

1,380 
47, 625 

46, 848 

194, 633 

922 

30",  907 
541,615 
1,493,392 
492, 721 
517,531 
31,54S 

239, 735 

75, 436 
435,024 
49, 732 

of: 

379 

Other,  n.  c.  s 

2,876 
3,729 

35,623 

Hackled     

Waste 

Wood  manufactures: 

Rollers 

191  512 

4,229 

913,397 
58,  896 

524,920 
40,897 
4,003 

1,013 
507  | 

Other 

3,604 

Other  

5,459 

402 

3,090 
740 

50,292 

Total 

6,287 

15, 399, 534 

4, 405, SIS 

Declared  exports  to  Porto  Eico  were  worth  $23,653  in  1918,  as 
against  $52,698  in  1917;  exports  to  the  Philippines  were  worth 
$1,191  in  1918,  but  none  were  certified  the  previous  year. 
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Prospects  of  Increased  Trade. 

There  unquestionably  exists  a  desire,  more  or  less  intense,  both 
among  dealers  and  consumers,  to  bring  a! tout  a  more  generous  dis- 
tribution of  American  goods  on  the  markets  of  this  district,  but  up 
to  the  present  time,  foreign  trade  lias  been  so  completely  hedged  in 
by  various  governmental  restrictions  that  little  has  been  accom- 
plished in  that  line  and  no  perceptible  change  in  the  situation  is  yet 
observable.  The  present  abnormal  rate  of  exchange  lias,  perhaps, 
been  one  of  the  most  potent  obstacles  to  the  extended  purchase  of 
American  commodities,  and  that,  coupled  with  the  present  high 
freight  charges,  has  brought  about  a  policy  of  waiting  on  the  part  of 
those  wishing  to  purchase  goods  from  the  United  States  or  from 
European  distributers  of  American  goods  until  these  conditions 
change. 

EDINBURGH. 

By   Consul    Unfits   Fleming. 

In  many  respects  the  industrial  and  economic  conditions  in  Edin- 
burgh in  1918  much  resembled  those  of  1017.  War  work  created  an 
artificial  prosperity.  The  people  had  grown  accustomed  to  the  con- 
trol and  rationing  of  commodities  by  the  Government  and  trade 
moved  in  well-defined  grooves,  affording  little  scope  for  speculative 
enterprise.  In  war  work,  however,  there  was  a  general  speeding  up, 
till  the  armistice  in  November.  As  the  year  closed  business  was 
beginning  to  go  back  to  the  normal.  Employment  was  plentiful 
throughout  the  year  and  wages  among  the  strongly  organized  trades 
reached  a  high  level,  but  the  cost  of  living  was  correspondingly 
high.  Those  who  suffered  most  belonged  to  the  unorganized  trades 
and  the  professional  classes.  Legislation  prevented  an  increase  in 
rents,  for  there  was  a  famine  in  moderate-sized  houses.  Building 
operations  were  almost  at  a  standstill;  indeed,  the  biggest  contract 
of  the  year  was  for  the  erection  of  the  American  Y.  M.  C.  A.  huts. 
Food  was  fairly  liberal  under  the  rationing  system. 

Prosperity  of  Banking  and  Insurance  Companies. 

The  Scottish  banks  had  a  highly  satisfactory  year.  The  deposits  in 
the  banks  showed  an  increase  of  over  £27,000,000* ($131,395,500)  though 
the  average  rate  of  interest  on  deposits  was  reduced  from  3|  to  3 
percent.  There  was  also  a  great  increase  in  the  value  of  the  notes  in 
circulation,  the  total  of  £22,000,000  ($107,003,000)  being  £5,000,000 
($24,332,500)  more  than  the  previous  year.  The  net  profits  of  the 
banks  were  £2,212,000  ($10,764,698),  an  increase  of  £163,000  ($783,- 
240)  over  1917  profits.  Both  the  hanks  and  their  customers  freely 
supported  the  policy  of  short-term  loans,  with  the  result  that  the 
banks  and  the  Treasury  had  the  use  of  a  great  deal  of  money,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  unused,  for  short  periods  regularly  recur- 
ring. The  enormously  increased  note  circulation,  combined  with  a 
steady  demand  on  the  mint  for  increased  supplies  of  silver  and 
bronze  coins,  was  a  clear  indication  of  greatly  increased  spending 
powers. 

The  customary  lending  business  of  the  banks  for  the  time  being 
almost  disappeared,  but  a  new  start  will  be  made  when  trade  and 
commerce  again  become  normal  and  money  will  be  required  for  recon- 
struction work.     A  number  of  the  Scottish  banks  have  made  arrange- 
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ments  to  cooperate  with  London   banks  for  the  foreign-exchange 
transactions. 

In  almost  every  department  of  insurance,  prosperity  was  main- 
tained. The  war  actually  increased  gross  income  and  net  profits,  and 
left  most  of  the  Scottish  companies  in  a  sounder  position  than  they 
ever  enjoyed  before.  The  largest  profits  were  made  by  the  marine 
departments. 
Development  of  the  Oil  Industry. 

Edinburgh  is  largely  interested  in  the  mineral-oil  industry  to 
which  the  war  gave  a  great  fillip.  The  industry  during  1918  experi- 
enced an  active  demand  for  all  its  products  at  high  prices,  accom- 
panied by  steadily  rising  costs  of  production.  Prices  started  the 
year  at  a  high  level  and  gradually  moved  higher  until  the  armistice 
began  the  downward  course.  Burning  oil  in  January  was  37  cents 
per  gallon ;  during  the  year  it  rose  to  45  cents  and  receded  to  41  cents. 

Naptha  found  a  favorable  market  and  was  bringing  55  cents  per 
gallon  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  price  of  motor  spirit  through  most 
of  the  year  was  about  61  cents  per  gallon,  plus  the  tax,  but  at  the  close 
of  1918  it  fell  to  53  cents.  Lubricating  oils  opened  at  $146  per  ton, 
contrasted  with  the  pre-war  price  of  $24  to  $29,  and  the  price  ad- 
vanced to  $179.  Gas  and  oil  fuel  obtained  32  to  36  cents  per  gallon, 
compared  with  6  cents  before  the  war.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  was 
fixed  by  the  Government  at  $78  to  $86  per  ton,  but  if  export  facilities 
had  been  available  $146  would  have  been  easily  obtained.  Paraffin 
wax  opened  at  16  cents  per  pound  and  rose  to  21  cents.  The  cheapest 
grades  of  candles  were  listed  at  24  cents  per  pound.  Benzol  was 
freely  mentioned  as  being  available  for  motor  purposes. 
Joint-Selling  Organization — Other  Developments  in  Oil  Industries. 

As  a  practical  step  toward  meeting  foreign  competition  and  at 
the  same  time  giving  more  effective  service,  the  Scottish  oil  companies 
have  established  an  organization  for  the  joint  selling  of  their  prod- 
ucts. [See  Commerce  Beports  for  June  11,  1918.]  During  the  later 
part  of  the  year  this  agency  marketed  burning  oil,  naptha,  and  motor 
spirit,  and  the  expectation  is  that  in  the  future  all  the  products  of 
the  companies  will  be  dealt  with  through  this  channel. 

The  prosperous  period,  however,  closed  with  a  note  of  conrern 
caused  by  the  fall  in  prices  coupled  with  the  high  cost  of  production. 
"Wages  have  reached  an  unprecedented  level.  The  price  of  oil  is 
regulated  by  that  at  which  foreign  competitors  can  deliver  equivalent 
products  in  this  country,  and  the  Scottish  industries  are  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  having  to  mine  and  retort  for  their  oil,  whereas  com- 
petitors abroad  have  to  deal  with  the  oil  as  it  flows  or  is  pumped 
from  the  earth.  The  Scottish  companies  therefore  look  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  some  measure  of  relief  to  maintain  their  industry.  Fail- 
ing that,  it  is  claimed  the  alternative  is  abandonment  of  the  shale 
mining  and  the  carrying  on  of  the  refineries  by  buying  foreign  crude 
oil  and  refining  it,  for  which  process  the  large  and  well-equipped 
plants  are  adapted. 

Proposals  to  drill  for  petroleum  aroused  particular  interest. 
Prospectors  have  been  busy  in  the  Scotch  shale-oil  district,  and 
though  results  are  not  yet  obtainable,  hopes  are  entertained  of  tap- 
ping a  profitable  source  of  oil.    The  total  available  reserves  of  the  oil- 
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shale  series  in  Scotland  have  boon  roughly  estimated  as  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  present  output  for  at  least  LOO  years.    The  average  yield 
per  ton  is  22  gallons  of  oil  and  45  pounds  of  sulphate  of  ammonia. 
Iron  and  Steel  Trades. 

All  the  works  in  the  iron  and  steel  trades  were  employed  to  their 
full  capacity  in  li'ls  almost  wholly  on  war  work.  Prices  were  con- 
trolled by  the  Government.  Owing  to  the  increased  costs  due  to 
higher  wages  and  other  war  conditions,  the,  Ministry  of  Munitions, 
while  stabilizing  the  prices  for  iron  and  steel,  granted  subsidies  that 
gave  the  manufacturers  a  fair  margin  of  profit.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  the  Government  decided  to  remove  these  subsidies  in  two  stages. 
Those,  applicable  to  steel  making  were  to  be  removed  on  January  31, 
1919,  when  a  revised  schedule  of  maximum  prices  would  take  ef- 
fect, and  those  applicable  to  pig  iron  were  to  continue  till  April  30. 

During  the  year  the  Government  was  practically  the  sole  pur- 
chaser of  iron  and  steel  products,  but  when  Government  requirements 
were  vastly  reduced  toward  the  close  of  the  year,  arrangements  were 
made,  after  consultation  with  the  trades  concerned,  to  secure  an 
equitable  distribution  of  pig  iron  and  steel  as  long  as  any  subsidies 
continued.  Government  subsidies  were  not  to  be  used  to  enable  ex- 
ports to  be  made  to  overseas  markets  at  less  than  the  full  cost. 
Post- War  Prospects  for  Iron  and  Steel  Industries. 

There  was  an  enormous  demand  for  pig  iron  and  that  insured  a 
full  outlet  for  all  foundry  and  forge  qualities.  Nothing  was  spared 
to  increase  the  production  for  war  work  and  the  output  was  very 
large.  Shipbuilders  and  constructional  engineers  had  their  needs 
met  under  the  Government  control.  Shipments  were  again  a  negli- 
gible quantity.  When  war  production  eased  off  after  the  armistice 
founders  and  engineers  proceeded  to  transform  their  plants  for  the 
manufacture  of  their  pre-war  specialties.  Many  orders  were  wait- 
ing to  be  taken  up,  and  there  was  also  a  steady  flow  of  new  orders 
from  home  and  foreign  markets.  Wages  in  the  iron  and  steel  trades 
under  the  sliding  scale  of  the  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Board 
reached  during  the  year  the  record  figure,  of  102£  per  cent  increase 
over  pre-war  rates. 

What  will  happen  when  the  Government  subsidies  are  withdrawn, 
along  with  the  control,  can  not  be  predicted  with  safety,  but  a  good 
deal  naturally  depends  on  the  demand  for  export  iron,  foreign  com- 
petition, the  values  of  imported  ores,  and  freights.  Large  quantities 
of  iron  will  undoubtedly  be  required  for  reconstructional  purposes 
in  the  war  areas  and  at  home  while  the  railways  will  absorb  an 
enormous  tonnage  for  permanent  ways  and  rolling  stork. 

Scottish  manufacturers  have  to  import  practically  all  their  ore 
from  Spain  and  elsewhere.  From  the  Ouenza  held  in  Algeria  a  huge 
output  is  looked  for,  and  many  mines  which  have  been  hampered 
for  want -of  labor  will  be  able  to  restore  their  output  to  pre-war  fig- 
ures. However,  for  some  time  there  will  be  abundant  outlet  for  all 
material  at  remunerative  prices,  but  with  the  natural  drawbacks  of 
the  trade  in  Scotland,  great,  efforts  will  have  to  be  made  to  maintain 
connections  at  homo  and  abroad. 

A  considerable  development  took  place  during  the  war  years  in 
the  wire-making  trade  in  this  district.  Aeroplane  work  was  special- 
ized in  and  great  extensions  of  the  factories  were  necessary. 
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Woolen  Industry  Concentrated  on  War  Work. 

The  woolen  industry  is  one  of  the  main  sources  of  employment  in 
south  Scotland.  In  the  opening  months  of  1918  there  was  a  decided 
slackening  of  production  on  the  military  account;  the  mills  were 
rationed  for  50  per  cent  military  and  50  per  cent  civilian  supplies. 
But  when  large  quantities  of  clothing  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Germans  in  March,  and  when  many  men  were  called  up  for  army 
service,  there  came  a  fresh  demand  for  army  cloths,  and  every  firm 
had  to  increase  its  military  output  to  90  per  cent.  This  continued 
till  the  armistice  was  signed  in  November,  when  all  manufacturers 
were  advised  to  run  off  contracts  on  hand  and  convert  remains, 
wherever  possible,  to  meet  civilian  needs. 

At  the  end  of  March,  1918,  the  situation  with  regard  to  raw  ma- 
terial was  fairly  good,  but  when  the  urgency  arose  for  bringing 
American  troops  to  Europe  the  shipping  program  was  upset,  and 
the  tonnage  provisionally  marked  for  the  transport  of  wool  could 
not  be  provided.  Imports  of  foreign  and  colonial  wool  accordingly 
began  to  decline  at  the  very  time  when  the  demand  for  wool. tex- 
tiles for  the  troops  increased  considerably.  The  Government  con- 
tinued to  be  the  sole  importers  of  wool,  and  it  was  able  to  bring 
only  comparatively  small  quantities  from  South  America  and  South 
Africa. 

Wools,  tops,  noils,  and  waste  were  supplied  at  fixed  prices  by  the 
Government  control  for  the  manufacture  of  military  goods,  with 
a  strictly  controlled  margin  to  the  spinners  and  manufacturers 
to  cover  conversion  into  yarn  and  cloth.  The  margin  appeared 
rather  narrow  at  first,  but  the  enormous  output  provided  sufficient 
profits.  For  civilian  requirements  a  part  of  the  Government  stocks 
was  released  at  prices  higher  than  those  asked  for  the  military 
goods,  but  without  any  control  of  price  in  the  succeeding  stages  of 
manufacture.  The  requirements  were  met  principally  from  cross- 
breds  of  medium  and  fine  qualities,  while  some  low-quality  cross- 
bred wool  was  also  used  for  overcoatings,  and  stronger  sorts  for 
blankets,  rugs,  and  similar  fabrics. 

The  export  of  black-faced  wool  was  entirely  prohibited  during  the 
year.  That  wool  which  used  to  go  largely  to  the  United  States  for 
carpet-yarn  purposes  was  utilized  by  home  manufacturers  for  the 
coarser  goods.  Everything  in  the  form  of  wool  was  needed  for  home 
production.  It  was  estimated  that  82  per  cent  of  the  domestic  clip 
went  into  army  requirements,  leaving  only  18  per  cent  for  the  civilian 
trade. 

Increase  in  Prices  of  Various  Qualities. 

The  prices  at  which  the  Government  wool-purchase  department 
took  over  the  wools  from  the  skinners  during  the  past  two  years  are 
shown  by  the  following  examples: 


Kinds. 


Price. 


Hogget  pick 

Long  haslock  sheep . 
Long  haslock  lamb. 

Lamb  gray 

Sheep  gray 


t.t.  1 

Cent*. 

39 

41'. 

32 

335 

.'{2  I 

34 

28 

291 

27 

29 
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Tn  April,  when  the  shipping  position  became  serious,  it  was  nec- 
f\  to  produce  tops  to  some  extent  from  wool  of  less  desirable 
description;  to  meet  the  conversion  costs  the  Government  added  6 
cent-  per  pound  to  its  issue  prices  for  all  qualities  of  tops  for  civilian 
consumption.  Thus  the  40s  rose  from  $0.08  to  $0.74,  the  46s  from 
$0.78  to  $0.84,  the  56s  from  $1.10  to  $1.10,  and  the  04s  from  $1.44 
to  $1.50. 
General  Prosperity  in  Wool  Trade — Manufacturers  Combine. 

In  a  genera]  way  it  was  a  good  year  for  the  manufacturers,  as 
well  as  for  the  operatives.  Orders  flowed  in  for  civilian  tweeds, 
but  owing  to  the  heavy  Government  requirements  few  could  be  sup- 
plied. The  greatest  demand  was  for  cheviot  tweeds.  Saxony  (nulli- 
ties were  easier,  as  the  Government  demands  were  lighter.  Prices 
for  civilian  tweeds  were  as  a  general  rule  about  triple  those  of  pre- 
war times.  Tweeds  that  were  formerly  $1.09  per  yard  cost  $^.i)2 
to  $3.28,  and  Saxony  rose  from  $1.58  to  $4.38. 

Necessity  brought  about  many  changes  in  the  trade.  The  craze 
for  novelties  had  to  be  discarded,  and  the  tweeds  made  were  limited 
in  design  and  shade.  There  were  no  wools  to  make  fancy  colors. 
Grays  predominated,  with  checks  again  favored,  but  there  was  also 
a  considerable  output  of  blacks  and  browns.  Merchants  were  will- 
ing to  accept  almost  anything  in  the  form  of  tweed  that  the  manu- 
facturers could  supply.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  civilian  trade 
began  to  develop  rapidly  and  manufacturers  anticipated  a  great 
increase  in  demand,  not  only  at  home  but  in  neutral  countries. 

The  position  of  the  industry  was  not  free  from  difficulty,  how- 
ever. Employers  had  agreed  to  the  higher  standard  of  wages  and 
the  reduction  of  hours,  but  there  was  no  corresponding  reduction  of 
other  productive  costs  to  meet  these  charges.  The  alternative  seems 
an  increase  in  the  price  of  the  products  to  such  an  extent  that  there 
may  be  grave  risk  of  losing  the  export  trade  which  was  formerly 
very  large.  It  is  significant  that  the  Scottish  tweed  manufacturers 
have  formed  themselves  into  a  combine  to  push  Scottish  trade  and 
effect  economies  in  distribution.  The}'  are  keenly  interested  in  the 
development  of  sheep  breeding,  which  the  British  Research  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Woolen  Industries  has  been  investigating. 

Hosiery  Stocks  Exhausted. 

Apart  from  Government  contracts  the  hosiery  trade  had  prac- 
tically no  stocks.  Yarns  suitable  for  civilian  wear  were  not  ob- 
tainable. But  when  the  armistice  was  signed  and  yarns  were  more 
plentiful  the  mills  were  working  hard  to  meet  civilian  orders.  Lack 
of  machinery  constituted  a  serious  difficulty.  During  the  war  most 
of  the  frames  had  been  turned  over  to  the  rougher  work  for  the 
military  production,  and  spare  parts  when  needed  were  difficult  to 
get,  either  from  the  United  States  or  Switzerland.  Hosiery  prices 
were  two  and  one-half  times  those  of  normal  days,  but  the  demand 
even  at  such  prices  was  overwhelming. 
Paper-Making  Industry  Suffers  from  Lack  of  Raw  Materials. 

The  making  of  paper  of  the  better  class,  which  is  an  important 
industry  in  this  district,  was  severely  affected  by  the  lack  of  im- 
ported raw  materials.  Most  of  the  mills  had  to  shut  down  a  portion 
of  their  machinery,  and  the  production  was  only  one-fifth  of  nor- 
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mal.  The  export  trade,  which  used  to  be  extensive,  was  cut  off 
altogether,  and  colonial  and  other  markets  abroad,  the  papermakers 
fear,  have  been  captured  by  the  United  States  and  Japan. 

Rag  papers  increased  from  1G  cents  per  pound  to  40  cents;  wood 
papers  from  4  cents  to  20  cents;  newsprint  reached  12  cents  per 
pound,  and  in  some  instances  common  printings  which  formerly 
sold  at  &|  cents  per  pound  rose  to  36  cents.  Stocks  became  so  low 
that  buyers  were  willing  to  take  anything  they  could  get.  In 
August,  1914,  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  sulphate  wood  pulp  delivered  at 
the  mills  was  about  $38.93.  During  the  war  it  rose  to  $243.  Freights 
were  another  difficulty.  For  instance,  a  ton  of  wood  pulp  from 
Canada  to  Scotland  was  charged  $23.60  against  the  pre-war  rate  of 
$3.65,  and  esparto  grass  from  the  Mediterranean  region  showed  an 
even  greater  increase. 
Experiments  with  Substitutes — Printing  Trade  Affected. 

Various  substitutes  to  take  the  place  of  the  wood  pulp  and  esparto 
were  experimented  with,  but  the  results  were  not  very  satisfactory. 
Straw  was  utilized  by  a  few  mills  that  had  the  plant  to  deal  with  it. 
To  a  less  extent,  bracken,  the  common  nettle,  and  reeds  from  the 
marshes  were  used,  and  sawdust  was  also  ground  to  make  a  wood 
pulp.  [See  Commerce  Eeports  for  June  29,  1918.]  Of  all  these  sub- 
stitutes, straw  and  the  nettle,  which  is  said  to  be  rich  in  fiber,  gave 
the  best  results. 

Manufacturers,  however,  anticipate  a  greatly  increased  supply  of 
pulp  from  Canada  as  well  as  from  home-grown  wood  as  the  Board  of 
Trade  is  encouraging  the  development  of  afforestation  in  the  country. 
There  is  a  movement  in  certain  quarters  of  the  paper  industry  to 
standardize  the  sizes  and  weights  of  paper. 

The  printing  trade  also  suffered  during  the  year.  Plant  operations 
were  reduced  to  about  half  of  normal  for  want  of  labor,  owing  to 
enlistments  in  the  army,  and  even  though  the  demands  were  also 
much  reduced,  the  depleted  staffs  had  to  work  overtime  to  fill  the 
orders.  Book  printing  was  more  affected  than  commercial  work. 
With  a  reduced  output  and  with  increased  costs  of  production, 
which  even  the  higher  prices  obtained  did  not  offset,  the  trade  was 
greatly  hampered.  Commercial  printing  was  expected  to  improve 
after  the  armistice  but  the  change  was  slow  in  coming.  Cheap  books, 
such  as  the  inexpensive  issues  of  popular  novels,  will  be  ruled  out  for 
a  long  time  to  come. 
Improved  Machinery  in  Agriculture. 

Agriculture  prospered  exceedingly.  Hardly  an  item  of  farm 
produce  was  left  unaffected  by  Government  control  and  the  national 
scheme  for  increasing  the  food  production  was  most  successful. 
Oats  and  potatoes,  the  standard  Scottish  crops,  were  grown  in  record 
quantities.  These  results  were  achieved  by  the  use  of  improved 
agricultural  machinery.  Many  tractors  were  used,  chiefly  those  ol 
American  manufacture,  as  well  as  American  plows,  cultivators,  grub- 
bers, disk  harrows,  binders,  and  ditching  machines.  Most  of  the 
Scottish  factories  wTere  engaged  on  munition  work,  but  manufac- 
turers are  not  indifferent  to  the  developments  in  farming  machinery. 
Some  manufacturers  are  said  to  have  been  designing  and  experi- 
menting with  agricultural  machinery,  intending  to  compete  with 
imported  products  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  released  from  wTar  work. 
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The  weekly  allocations  of  imported  oats,  mostly  American,  were 
quickly  absorbed  by  the.  millers.  Foreign  wheat  supplied  to  the  flour 
mills  was  in  receipt  of  a  subsidy  to  make  good  any  loss  in  manufac- 
turing. Some  California  barley  was  distributed  to  brewers.  No 
maize  had  been  given  out  for  a  long  time. 

Manufacture  of  Rubber  Products — Collieries  Are  Kept  Busy. 

One  of  the  United  Kingdom's  leading  factories  devoted  to  the 
manufacture  of  rubber  products  is  Located  in  Edinburgh.  Its  5,000 
employees  have  been  engaged  almost  wholly  on  war  work;  in  fact, 
it  was  a  Government-controlled  establishment.  Vast  quantities  of 
rubber  material  for  balloons,  aeroplanes,  military  equipment,  and 
clothing  were  produced  during  the  war.  Tires  were  also  an  impor- 
tant item  in  the  output.  Enormous  stocks  of  the  raw  material  were 
held  in  London  during  the  early  days  of  the  war  and  this  prevented 
any  shortage.  During  1918  the  price  of  rubber  fell  by  a  few  cents 
to  55  cents  per  pound. 

The  coal  trade  in  this  district  was  carried  on  under  the  direction 
of  the  Coal  Controller.  Throughout  the  year  the  collieries  were  kept 
going  practically  without  interruption  and  the  output  was  readily 
disposed  of.  There  was  a  strong  demand  for  all  classes  of  coal  for 
home  consumption,  for  Admiralty  purposes,  and  for  the  Allies.  A 
small  percentage  went  to  neutral  countries.  Wages  continued  to 
rise  but  the  Government  assumed  liability  for  the  war  bonuses. 
Brewing  Trade  Flourishes — Conditions  of  General  Mercantile  Business. 

The  extensive  brewing  trade  carried  on  in  Edinburgh  had  a  pros- 
perous year,  despite  the.  restrictions  on  producers  and  retailers.  The 
beer  supplies  were  reduced  to  about  one-third  of  the  1911  total  and 
the  tax  rose  from  $1.88  per  standard  barrel  in  1914  to  $12.17  in 
1918.  The  ordinary  export  trade,  which  Mas  not  far  behind  the  home 
trade  in  quantity  under  pre-war  conditions,  was  reduced  to  nil  during 
1918.  The  best  export  customers  are  in  the  Far  East  where  Japan 
is  providing  increasing  competition.  The  brewers,  like  the  distillers, 
are  financially  stronger  than  ever  before.  They  increased  the  prices 
and  had  bigger  profits  for  lighter  beers.  Expenses  went  down  and 
cash  was  readily  obtained  for  supplies.  Numerous  breweries  that 
were  almost  bankrupt  have  been  restored  to  a  paying  basis,  able  to 
wipe  off  long  arrears  of  dividends. 

General  mercantile  business  was  carried  on  with  fair  success  amid 
many  difficulties,  one  of  the  most  serious  being  delays  in  railway 
transportation.  The  rolling  stock  was  almost  monopolized  for  mili- 
tary purposes  and  the  conveyance  of  ordinary  goods  was  haphazard. 
Traders  complained  frequently  but  to  little  avail. 

At  Leith  the  docks  became  practically  a  naval  base.  Ordinary 
commercial  movements  of  shipping  and  goods  were  much  curtailed, 
the  tonnage  being  about  one-fourth  of  that  of  1911.  The  chief  im- 
ports were  timber  and  grain,  a  fair  amount  of  business  being  done 
in  American  grain.  The  leading  exports  were  coal,  iron,  oil,  and 
ales.  The  institution  of  regular  sailings  between  Leith  and  Ameri- 
can port.-,  was  a  promising  venture  which  was  interrupted  by  the  war, 
but  the  traffic  i^  to  be  resumed  as  soon  as  circumstances  permit. 

Commercial  Organizations  to  Advertise  Trade  Conditions  of  District. 

Evidence  that  the  financial  and  commercial  organizations  of  this 
district  plan  to  increase  their  influence  and  to  extend  their  field  of 
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operation  is  found  in  the  publication  by  the  leading  banks  of  trade 
reports  at  the  end  of  the  year,  covering  the  local  field  of  industry 
and  commerce,  and  in  the  enlarged  and  improved  annual  reports  of 
chambers  of  commerce. 

Further  evidence  of  this  spirit  appeared  in  the  announcement  by 
the  Edinburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Manufactures  that  the 
directors  had  arranged,  in  cooperation  with  the  Leith  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  to  issue  a  joint  quarterly  journal,  designed  to  keep  the 
members  of  both  chambers  informed  as  to  important  questions  affect- 
ing their  business  interests.  It  will  be  edited  and  published  under 
the  joint  auspices  of  the  two  chambers,  and  will  be  sent  to  every 
member  free  of  charge.  The  annual  distribution,  it  is  said,  will  be 
not  less  than  10,000  copies,  including  special  French  and  colonial 
issues.  Copies  are  to  be  sent  to  the  principal  British  ambassadors 
and  consuls,  chambers  of  commerce,  boards  of  trade,  and  trade  asso- 
ciations throughout  the  world.  The  directors  expect  good  results 
from  this  direct  method  of  advertising  the  products  and  business  of 
the  two  cities  at  home  and  abroad. 
Trade  of  the  Port  of  Leith. 

The  Leith  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  furnished  the  following 
figures  showing  the  trade  of  the  port  of  Leith  for  the  last  five  years, 
from  January  1  to  December  31.  annually.  The  movements  of  ves- 
sels (exclusive  of  Government  vessels)  at  this  port  during  this  5-year 
period  were  as  follows: 


Years 


Arrivals. 


Vessels.      Tonnage. 


Departures. 


Vessels.     Tonnage. 


1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 


5,  SCO 
3,422 
2,667 

1, 23S  ! 

1,096  : 


2,277,161 
1,667,837 
1,424,842 

53S,  401 


5,868 
3.419 
2.699 
1, 403 
1 .  410 


2, 263, 632 

1,667,359 

1,450.980 

749, 384 

856,211 


The  import  and  export  trade  of  this  port  during  the  period  under 
consideration  is  given  below  according  to  quantity : 


1915 


1916 


1917 


Grain 

Flour,  etc... 

Sugar 

Fruit 

Cement 

Cake 

Timber 

Manures 

Flax 

Hemp 

Fish 

Cotton  seed. 

Linseed 

Rapeseed... 

Butter 

Eggs 


EXPORTS. 

Ales 

Coal,  cargo 

Coal,  bunker 

Iron,  malleable 

Pig  iron 

Oils 

Sulphate  of  ammonia 


Tons. 

330, 338 
52,257 
75, 323 
7.325 
26,331 
14.903 

29,383 

9,220 
3,558 
33,959 
I 
12.325 
35 

22,483 


78,681 

1,360,545 

312,910 

4.963 

15,525 

44.445 


Ton.?. 

34,488 

8,918 
18,038 
18,666 
L74,8U 
45, 943 
6,556 
4,898 
14,081 

11,869 

44 

16,985 

10,9S3 


50,176 
1,224,909 
232.373 
15,792 
45.732 
27,384 
15, 746 


Tons. 

43,023 
22, 558 

8,167 
15.007 
11.341 
139. 461 
22. 233 

9,5S0 

6,023 
16,969 
12,. 502 

6,903 

13 

12. 168 

5.031 


45,371 
1,163,394 
209,038 
3,611 
28,  v>4 
13,802 
7,663 


Tons. 
151,339 

8,541 

1.410 
29, 025 

3,358 

13, 553 
13,160 
4,003 
7,115 
9,885 
973 
1,238 
1.825 
1,559 


22,364 

5S6.569 

134; 925 

5,235 

10. 835 
15.222 
.5,701 


Tons. 

47,761 

6,7?2 

3.  y72 

179 

31.562 

156 

127,444 

13,151 

5,922 

2,973 

12,253 

3,638 

2,550 


1,367 


K7s7 

126.913 

8,036 

8,718 

5,  .548 

891 
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Exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  shipments  of  goods  to  the  United  States  in  1918  were  valued 
at  $720,599,  a  loss  of  $1,378,530  compared  with  1917  exports.  The 
sales  of  woolen  cloth  decreased  largely  in  quantity  and  in  total  value. 
The  following  were  the  principal  articles  declared  for  shipment  to 
the  United  States  in  1917  and  1918 : 


Articles. 


Books. 


Fish  nets pounds . 

Gelatin do . . . 

Glue do... 

Golf  balls  and  clubs 

G  rindstones tons . 

Malt  liquors pallons . 

Maps  and  charts 

Medicinal  compounds pounds. 

Paper  stock do . . . 

Pictures,  etc 

Picture  post  cards pounds. 

Printers'  blankets 

Seeds pounds . 

Wearing  apparel 

Whisky proof  pallons. 

Wool pounds. 

Woolen  cloth do. . . 

Woolen  hosiery 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


Quantity.      Value 


41,740 
101,024 
193, 760 


0 
8,038 


2,574 
384, 047 


26,453 
"535,"040' 


195,918 

20.',  376 
477, 58J 


$57, 750 

71,049 

25,290 

36,368 

62, 343 

4,839 

3,759 

11,696 

7,230 

17,854 

2, 1  33 

13,856 

15,8>2 

48, 481 

31,655 

701,788 
76,064 

759, 145 
84,  759 
72, 378 


2, 105, 129 


1918 


Quantity.    Value 


42, 204 
49,616 


460 


1,050 
97,286 


364,060 

545 

"  168,' 426 


J34, 822 
81,356 
18,587 


3,281 


1,216 
7,422 
5,107 
6,164 
2,677 


18,804 

35, 133 

24,454 

1,916 


407,  856 
49,230 
28,564 


726, 599 


Articles  invoiced  at  this  consulate  for  Hawaii  were  valued  at  $178, 
as  compared  with  $1,804  in  1917.  Goods  for  the  Philippine  Islands 
were  valued  at  $13,778  compared  with  $7,151  in  1917. 

GLASGOW. 

By  Consul  J.  X.  McCnnn. 

The  signing  of  the  armistice  marked  the  beginning  of  the  transition 
period  from  war  to  peace,  creating  even  greater  difficulties  in  trade 
and  commerce  than  had  to  be  contended  with  at  the  beginning  of 
hostilities.  Throughout  the  .year,  up  till  the  moment  the  armistice 
became  operative,  great  activity  prevailed  in  all  branches  of  industry, 
and  work  was  almost  entirely  concentrated  on  the  requirements  of 
the.  war. 

In  the  iron  and  steel  trades  of  the  Glasgow  consular  district,  plant 
extensions  which  had  taken  place  resulted  in  greatly  increased  out- 
puts, and  the  prices  fixed  by  the  Government  on  the  1916  basis  were 
maintained,  and  manufacturers  were  enabled  to  realize  a  profit  by  a 
direel  subsidy  from  the  Government,  which  offset  the  increase  in 
wages  and  cost  of  material.  The  demand  for  fuel,  especially  in  the 
closing  mouths  of  the  year,  taxed  the  coal  trade  to  its  utmost  ca- 
pacity, and  the  needs  of  home  consumers  could  not  have  been  met 
without  the  Government  restrictions  on  the  quantity  exported. 

The  Government  control  of  almost  all  vessels  throughout  the  year 
rendered  chartering  next  to  impossible  and  the  freight  market  for 
all  practical  purposes  was  nonexistent.  The  cessation  of  hostilities 
brought  a  slight  relaxation  of  control  restoring  liners  to  their  own 
trade  as  well  as  tonnage  for  ordinary  commercial  purposes.     As  the 
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year  closed,  a  gradual  restoration  of  the  shipping  trade  to  normal 
conditions  and  a  material  reduction  in  freight  rates  were  keenly 
anticipated. 
Decline  in  Coal  Trade. 

The  total  shipment  of  coal  from  Scotland  prior  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  including  bunkers,  and  for  home  ports  exceeded  16,000,000 
tons  per  annum,  or  about  30  per  cent  of  the  Scotch  output.  The  war 
shut  off  exports  to  Germany,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Turkey,  while 
trade  to  other  continental  countries  was  greatly  interrupted  on  ac- 
count of  submarines  and  the  scarcity  of  tonnage.  Consequently  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  quantity  shipped  during  1918,  approximating 
7,500,000  tons,  shows  a  reduction  of  more  than  9,000,000  tons  or  about 
55  per  cent. 

Details  are  not  available,  but  the  decrease  is  due  chiefly  to  the 
cutting  off  of  trade  with  Germany,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Turkey. 
The  following  figures,  giving  statistics  for  1913  and  1918,  show  how 
unequalty  shipments  in  the  districts  were  affected : 


Districts. 

1913 

1918 

Tons. 
5,500,000 
5,150,000 
5,900,000 

Tons. 
4,900,000 

860,000 
1,700,000 

Forth 

Fife           

Total 

16,550,000 

7  460  000 

m 

These  figures  are  explained  by  the  larger  amount  of  tonnage 
naturally  available  at  Glasgow  and  ports  in  the  west  of  Scotland 
through  the  attraction  of  inwar '  traffic,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  the 
ports  of  Grangemouth,  Bo'neos,  Burntisland,  and  Granton  were 
largely  or  entirely  under  control  of  the  Admiralty. 

Increase  in  Wages  of  Coal  Workers. 

When  war  broke  out  in  August,  1914,  the  Scottish  Conciliation 
Board  was  considering  a  claim  by  the  coal  masters  for  a  reduction  in 
wages  which  were  then  nominally  $1.70  per  day  or  75  per  cent  above 
the  1888  basis.  A  mutual  agreement  that  the  discussion  should  be 
suspended  was  arrived  at  in  view  of  the  serious  national  situation. 
Since  then  the  following  alterations  have  taken  place  through  the 
medium  of  the  Conciliation  Board  and  the  Coal  Controller : 


Date. 


1915: 

May6.. 

June  29. 

Aug.  24. 

Nov.  23. 
1916:  Apr.  4 


Per  cent 
above 

188S 
basis. 


93J 
106  V 

lisf 

125 


Nominal 

wage  per 

day. 


SI.  88 
2.00 
2.06 
2.12 
2.19 


Date. 


1916: 

Juno  6... 

Aug.  22.. 
1917:  Sept.  17 
1918:  June  30. 


Per  cent 
above 

1888 
basis. 


137* 
150"" 
1874 
225 


Nominal 

wage  per 

day. 


$2.31 
2.43 
2.79 
3.16 


Coal  Prices  Fixed  by  Legislation. 

Erratic  variations  occurred  in  coal  prices  during  the  same  period. 
In  some  districts,  particularly  in  the  east  of  Scotland,  which  was 
largely  dependent  upon  over-seas  trade,  there  was  an  almost  com- 
plete cessation  of  trade.     After  a  few  months  an  improvement  set 
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in  and  prices  reached  very  high  figures.  Tn  view  of  what  had  taken 
place  in  other  industries,  the  Government  was  convinced  that  some 
sori  of  control  over  prices  in  the  coal  trade  should  be  established, 
and  on  July  29,  1915,  the  Coal  Limitation  Act  was  passed,  and  on 
February  I'li.  1!>17.  a  complete  Government  control  was  set  up. 
The  result  of  the  operation  of  the  act,  supplemented  by  the  action 
of  the  coal  control,  was  to  fix  the  price  of  coal  for  home  consumption 
according  to  the  class  of  fuel,  at  anout  $2.25  per  ton  over  the  pre-war 
price.  Prices  for  fuel  intended  for  the  Admiralty  and  exports  to 
Allied  countries  were  established  afterwards.  At  the  close  of  the 
year,  the  export  of  coal  was  very  nearly  suspended  at  all  ports,  the 
shipments  being  mainly  for  bunker,  Admiralty,  and  home  use.  The 
supply  of  <  oal  was  considerably  restricted  and  a  system  of  rationing 
in  operation  at  the  end  of  1918. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  interest  in  the  freight  market  was  entirely 
confined  to  speculation  as  to  future  probabilities.  The  restrictive 
measures  requisitioning  all  tonnage,  tramp  and  liner  alike,  which 
went  into  effect  in  the  closing  months  of  1916,  were  continued 
throughout  1918.  by  the  Shipping  Control,  in  order  that  the  neces- 
sary requirements  for  Avar  purposes  could  be  met.  These  restric- 
tions practically  eliminated  private  trade.  After  the  armistice,  al- 
though restrictions  remained  in  force,  an  improved  condition  set  in. 
Liner  tonnage  began  to  be  restored  to  its  own  trade  and  space  was 
released  for  ordinary  commerce. 

Sugar  Trade  Under  Government  Control. 

The  sugar  trade  during  the  Avar  was  under  Government  control, 
the  termination  of  which  did  not  throw  the  market  open,  and  it  was 
not  expected  that  it  would  until  the  new  Cuban  crop  was  finally  dis- 
posed of.  The  entire  crop,  estimated  at  3,300,000  tons,  was  pur- 
chased by  the  International  Sugar  Committee,  previous  to  the  signing 
of  the  armistice  at  $G.28  per  hundredweight,  f.  o.  b.  basis,  96  per 
cent  polarization.  About  one-third  was  assigned  for  distribution  in 
Europe. 

The  domestic  ration  was  restricted  by  the  Food  Controller  during 
the  year  1918  to  one-half  pound  per  head  per  week,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  limit  the  total  consumption  to  the  refining  capacity  of 
the  Kingdom.  Substitutes  of  all  descriptions  were  resorted  to  and 
exorbitant  prices  were  often  obtained  for  raw  muscovado  sugar, 
honey,  saccharine,  molasses,  treacle,  and  sirup.  The  duty  on  re- 
fined sugar  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  was  $3.40  per 
hundredweight  ;  on  April  22  it  was  raised  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  $6.23.  In  addition  to  the  Brewers'  Sugar  Co.  (Ltd.) 
at  Greenock,  five  refineries  have  been  in  operation  during  the  war. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  supplies  of  raw  sugar,  melt- 
ings were  reduced  20  per  cent  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and 
although  refiners  were  not  altogether  freed  from  restrictions,  the 
embargo  was  removed  about  the  middle  of  March,  meltings  becom- 
ing more  adequate.  The  inferiority  of  the  coal  supply  hampered  the 
work  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  The  output  of  refineries, 
236,521  tons,  is  a  slight  decrease  in  comparison  with  the  previous 
year.  The  meltings  consisted  almost  entirely  of  cane  sugars.  66  per 
cent  of  which  was  provided  by  Cuba.  The  Netherlands  supplied 
2,600  tons  of  raw  beet  sugar. 
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Increase  in  Prices  of  Different  Grades.  • 

The  market  throughout  the  year  1918  was  entirely  under  Govern- 
ment .control.  The  official  price  at  the  opening  in  January  for  Clyde 
yellows  was  $10.82,  and  for  medium  crust  granulated  and  crystals  a 
flat  of  $11.37  per  hundredweight,  duty  paid,  less  discount  of  If  per 
cent.  These  limits  remained  in  force  until  April  22,  when  the  budget 
raised  the  duty  which  in  the  case  of  sugar  polarized  over  98  per  cent, 
was  increased  to  $2.83,  making  the  price  $6.23  per  hundredweight. 
Later  prices  were  adjusted  and  the  limits  then  fixed  were  for  Clyde 
yellows  $13.50,  medium  crust  granulated  and  crystals  $14.04  per 
hundredweight,  duty  paid,  less  discount  1^  per  cent.  These  were  the 
official  rates  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

In  pre-war  years,  foreign  refined  sugars,  which  came  chiefly  from 
Germany  and  Austria,  totaled  about  900,000  tons  per  annum,  but 
since  1914  imports  have  rapidly  declined.  For  the  past  year  they 
did  not  exceed  40,000  tons,  comprised  principally  of  Dutch  and 
American  granulated,  white  Java,  and  Mauritius  crystals.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  year,  the  official  controlled  price  was  $11.37  per  hun- 
dredweight, duty  paid,  less  If  per  cent,  but  on  the  increase  in  the 
duty  in  April,  it  was  advanced  to  $13.98  less  1^  per  cent  discount. 

Imports  of  Molasses  and  American  Treacle. 

During  1918  about  13,000  tons  of  molasses  and  American  treacle 
were  imported,  most  of  which  came  to  the  Clyde  by  tank  steamers 
from  the  West  Indies.  The  heavy  demand  for  these  products  could 
not  always  be  satisfied  owing  to  various  trading  disabilities  and 
restrictions. 

Early  in  1918  the  price  of  good  quality  treacle  for  grocery  pur- 
poses advanced  from  $8.08  per  hundredweight,  duty  paid  ex  store, 
to  $14.59,  and  toward  the  middle  of  the  year,  to  $31.13.  On  October 
14,  the  Government  took  over  the  control  of  this  article,  and  fixed 
the  price  at  $10.94  per  hundredweight,  restricting  its  use  to  manu- 
facturing purposes.  Molasses  for  cattle-feeding  purposes  was  duty 
free,  and  rose  from  $6.07  in  January,  to  $10.94  per  hundredweight  in 
June.  The  feeding  stuff  section  of  the  Ministry  of  Food  took  over 
control  of  this  product  and  fixed  the  price  at  $6.07  per  hundred- 
weight to  the  farmer.  On  April  22,  the  duty  on  molasses  was  in- 
creased as  follows :  Containing  70  per  cent  or  more  of  sweetening 
matter,  $3.95  per  hundredweight;  containing  less  than  70  per  cent  or 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  sweetening  matter,  $2.83  per  hundred- 
weight; containing  not  more  than  50  per  cent  of  sweetening  matter, 
$1.37  per  hundredweight. 

The  total  import  of  molasses  and  treacle  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  the  11  months  ended 
November  30,  1918,  was  60,521  tons  against  132,390  tons  for  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1917. 

Demand  for  Sirup  as  Sugar  Substitute. 

The  individual  rationing  of  sugar  created  a  great  demand  for 
sirup  as  a  substitute,  and  as  manufacturers  were  obliged  to  compete 
with  each  other  to  secure  supplies,  prices  could  not  be  kept  at  a  rea- 
sonable level.  British  refined  sirup,  made  from  Government  raw 
sugar,  sold  at  $12.65,  duty  paid ;  American  sirup  cost  importers  from 
$19.46  to  $23.11  per  hundredweight,  duty  paid. 
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The  Royal  Commission  on  the  sugar  supply  took  over  the  control 
of  sirup  on  April  22,  and  fixed  the  price  at  $14.59  per  hundred- 
weight in  barrels,  duty  paid,  and  $19.46  per  hundredweight  packed 
in  tins.  At  the  close  of  the  year  distribution  was  being  made  through 
the  usual  liade  channels  on  the  00  per  cent  basis  of  the  1917  supply 
for  grocery  purposes,  and  manufacturers  were  obtaining  supplies 
through  usual  sources  against  voucher  covering  their  allotted  quan- 
tity. The  pre-war  duty  on  sirup  was  $0.20  to  $0.28  per  hundred- 
weight; it  rose  in  April,  1910/  to  $1.55  to  $2.15,  and  in  April,  1918. 
to  $2.83  to  $3.95  per  hundredweight,  according  to  the  percentage 
of  sweetening  matter. 
Imports,  Consumption,  Stocks  on  Hand. 

According  to  the  Clyde  bill  of  entry  returns  imports  of  raw  sugar 
into  the  Clyde  for  1918  amounted  to  26G,4G9  tons,  comprising  3G,374 
tons  British  West  Indies,  1,779  tons  Brazil,  184,660  tons  Cuba,  31,686 
tons  Java,  10,370  tons  foreign  cane  sugar,  and  1,600  tons  beet- 
root, against  a  total  of  244,946  tons  in  1917  and  220,619  tons  in  1916. 
Meltings  for  home  consumption  in  the  Clyde  during  the  year  were 
236,521  tons,  against  237,185  tons  in  1917  and  221,500  tons  in  1916. 
According  to  trade  circulars,  those  for  the  three  ports  of  London, 
Liverpool,  and  Clyde  during  the  year  of  1918  were  936,425  tons 
against  920,000  in  1917  and  847,000  tons  in  1916.  The  stock  of  raw 
sugar  in  Clyde  on  December  31,  1918,  was  40.392  tons,  against  10,444 
tons  in  1917  and  3.143  tons  in  1916,  and  the  stock  in  the  three  ports, 
London.  Liverpool,  and  Clyde,  was  257,132  tons,  against  121,709 
tons  in  1917  and  46,467  tons  in  1916. 
Sugar  Meltings  in  Clyde  Refineries  Since  1914. 

The  meltings  of  sugar  in  the  Clyde  refineries  for  the  past  five  years 
are  given  in  the  next  table: 


Years. 


1014. 

1915. 

ion;. 

1917. 
1918. 


West 

Indies. 


Tons. 
5,570 


4,K00 

8,474 

34.S20 


Mauri- 
tius. 


Tons. 


IS,  59* 
9,460 


Brazil. 


Tons. 

890 

2,433 


3,040 
1,501 


Cuba  and 
Porto 
Rico. 


Tons. 
64, 283 
86, 839 
138,302 
157, 238 
155,539 


Beet 
root. 


Tons. 
68,945 


1,600 


Java. 


Tons. 
25, 841 
102, 699 
50,  S35 
60,979 
31,6S6 


Suri- 
nam 
and 
other 
foreign. 


Tons. 
35,092 

19, 120 
18,115 
7,454 
11,375 


Total. 


Tons. 
200,621 
229, 689 
221,512 
237,185 
236,521 


The  decrease  of  meltings  in  raw  sugar  in  1918  was  664  tons. 
Iron  and  Steel  Trade. 

Active  conditions  prevailed  in  iron  and  steel  industries  through: 
oii(  the  year.  The  pressure  for  finished  material  was  felt  on  every 
hand,  and  while  the  output  of  steel  bar  was  not  up  to  that  of  the 
previous  12  months,  mercantile  material  showed  an  increase. 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  men  called  up  for  army  service,  it 
was  difficult  to  find  experienced  laborers  and  tradesmen,  and  repairs 
to  plants  and  machinery  had  to  be  postponed  indefinitely.  Prices 
were  named  by  the  Governmenl  on  the  1916  ba>is.  as  follows:  Ship 
plates.  s:..V.)r>:  boiler  plates,  $(>0.S2;  angles,  $54.13  net  in  trucks  at 
producers'  works. 


